sus, the mighty flanks of which were already visible
in the distance. When he pulled up we were already
almost out of sight of the lion. And I was glad as I
walked back alone, still more glad when I stood be-
fore it in solitude, surrounded by the great silence of
the plain.

There where the lion sits, raised now on a high
pedestal and with cypresses planted about him, was
fought the great battle of Chaeronea between the
Greeks and Philip of Macedon; and there the Greeks
lost much, but not their honor. Had it been other-
wise, would the lion be there now after so many cen-
turies, testifying to the grief of men long since dead,
to their anger, even to their despair, but not to their
cowardice or shame? I have heard people say that
the face of the lion does express shame. It seems to
me nobly passionate, loftily angry and sad, but not
ashamed. The Thebans raised It to commemorate
those of their comrades In arms who died on the
battle-field. What shame can attach to such men?
For long years the lion lay broken in pieces and
buried In the earth. Only In 1902 were the frag-
ments fitted together, though long before that they
had lain above ground, where many noted travelers
had seen them. The restoration has been splendidly
successful, and has given to Greece one of the most
memorable manifestations In marble of a state of
soul that exists not merely In Greece, but In the
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